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Tue Circunar is published by Communists, and 
for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 
of community of property. Nearly all of its 
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The Bible Doctrine of the Resurrection. 

[Swedenborg teaches that the only resurrec- 
tion there is, takes place at death, when the soul 
or spiritual body awakes in the other world.— 
This also is the general doctrine of the Rapping 
Oracles, and the various modern spiritualisms, 
which may be called Swedenborgianism ‘ gone to 
seed.’ As students of the Bible, and seekers of 
heavenly wisdom, we persist in believing and pre- 
senting a different doctrine, which will be found 
set forth in the following article. ] 

Christ says, ‘I am he that liveth, and 
was dead; and, behold, I am alive forev- 
ermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell 
and of death’ Rev. 1: 18 One who 
has the key of an enclosure, has the com- 
mand of it, and can release those who 
are held captive in it. The evident im- 
port of the above words, is, that Christ, 
by his death and resurrection, has ob- 
tained the command of the two enclosures 
denominated hell and death, so that he 
has power to release their prisoners. The 
word translated hell, is hades in the ori- 
ginal, and simply signifies the abode of 
the dead. In 1 Cor. 15: 55, it is trans- 
Jated grave, which, if it is understood as 
referring to spirits instead of bodies, is a 
better rendering than hel/. Hades is not 
necessarily a place of punishment, as heil 
is usually understood to be. 

Paul says, ‘ Christ both died and rose 
and revived, that he might be Lord both 
of the dead and the living.’ Rom. 14: 9. 
We regard this as entirely parallel to the 
former text. It declares the effect of Christ’s 
death and resurrection. That effect is 
the acquirement of the command of the 
two great departments of humanity, the 
living and the dead. To be che Lord of 
the living and the dead, is the same thing 
as to have the keys of Hades and of death. 
Hades is the enclosure of the dead; and 
by having its key, Christ is Lord of the 
dead. It follows then that death is the 
enclosure of the living. This will not 
seem incongruous if we substitute for 
death the word mortality. This world is 
properly the world of mortality, ‘Through 
ear of death men are all their lifetime 
subject to bondage.’ They are always 
exposed to death. Their life is in fact 
a protracted death. When they are dead 
they pass out of the enclosure of mortal- 
ity into a state that is not exposed to 
death. The ‘king of terrors’ reigns over 
this world only—not over hades. 

This interpretation of the words death 
and hell will be confirmed by reference to 
another parallel passage, viz. 1 Cor. 15: 
51—55. Paul says, ‘ We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed; ina 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump; for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised in- 
corruptible, and we shall be changed,’— 
Here we have a predicted manifestation 
ot the fact that Christ is Lord of both 
the living and the dead—that he has the 
keys of hades and mortality. In raising 
the dead, he would prove that he had the 
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from a mortal to an immortal state, he 
would prove that he had the key of mor- 
tality, and could release its prisoners. 
Accordingly Paul, in view of this twofold 
manifestation of Christ’s Lordship, breaks 
forth in exultation thus: ‘O death, where 
is thy sting? O hades, where is thy 
victory ?? The designations here given 
to the two great enclosures which Christ 
was to open at his coming, are the very 
same with those in the passage first cited, 
Rey. 1:18. As Christ says he has the 
key of death, so Paul exclaims, ‘O death 
where is thy sting ?’ with manifest refer- 
ence to the predicted defeat of death by 











keys of hades; in changing the living 


the change of the living saints. As Christ 
says he has the key of hades, so Paul ex- 
claims, ‘O hades, where is thy victory ?’ 
with manifest reference to the release of 
the dead, 

It is plainly implied in the fact that 
Christ obtained the keys of mortality and 
hades by his death and resurrection, that 
these enclosures, or rather the one great 
enclosure in which they are subdivisions, 
had never before been opened. If any of 
the human race ever came out of the 
death-and-hades prison, before Christ ob- 
tained its key—if there was any other way 
than through the door which his death 
and resurrection opened, by which men 
might ‘climb up’ into heaven, what need 
was there of his obtaining the key at such 
a cost? 

Men had indeed passed and repassed 
from one of the great apartments to the 
other, in various ways, before the advent 
of Christ. By natural death, the mass 
of mankind had been from the beginning 
of the world successively passing from 
mortality into hades. In two instances, 
at least—those of Enoch and Elijah— 
this transit had taken place by a miracu- 
lous process without natural death— 
There is no evidence that these persons 
passed into any other abode than that 
which is common to the dead. The only 
peculiarity in their case was the extraor- 
dinary manner of the passage. On the 
other hand, in a few instances, such as 
that of Lazarus, the dead had returned 
from hades into mortality. They did not 
rise from the dead in any such sense as 
that in which the dead were to rise at 
the coming of Christ; for they resumed 
their mortal bodies, and therefore only 
re-entered the enclosure of mortality. 

There is then no evidence, either from 
the cases of those who were translated, 
or of those who were raised to life, that 
the door of the death-and-hades prison 
was ever opened till Christ obtained the 
key. On the other hand, there is abun- 
dant evidence that all men, previous to the 
death and resurrection of Christ, were 
detained, either in mortality or in hades. 
We will rest the case for the present on 
two texts, viz, the words of Christ— 
‘No man hath ascended up into heaven,’ 
(John 3: 13,) and the words of Peter— 
‘ David is not ascended into the heavens.’ 
Acts 2: 34. The reader will observe 
that the leading promise which Peter is 
commenting upon in this last passage, is 
that contained in the 27th verse— Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hades, neither 
wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see cor- 
ruption.’ This, he insists, must be appli- 
ed to Christ, because the facts in David’s 
case do not admit of its application to 
him. What are the facts? Obviously 
these, viz: David is dead and buried, and 
has never risen from the dead and ascen- 
ded into heaven. (See ver. 29.) This 
state of things in the case of David stands 
opposed to both parts of the promise.— 
His soul is left in hades, and his flesh 
has seen corruption. In another dis- 
course, where Paul argues from this prom- 
ise in the same way, (see Acts 13: 35— 








37,) he quotes only the last part of it, 


‘Thou shalt not suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption,’ and then shows that it 
cannot be applied to David, by simply 
affirming that he ‘saw corruption.’ But 
Peter quotes the whole of it, and affirms 
by plain implication, not only that Da- 
vid’s body had seen corruption, but that 
his soul was left in hades, inasmuch as 
he had not yet ascended into the heavens. 
It is unquestionable that the Jews in 
Peter’s time did believe that all the dead 
were in hades, awaiting the resurrection 
of the last day; and in his argument on 
the promise in question, he manifestly 
assumed this, as well as the fact that 
David’s body saw corruption. (See Jahn’s 
Archeology, §314, §318.) 

In affirming that the Old Testament 
saints had not ascended to heaven, but 
were detained in hades till the resurrection 
of Christ, we are not to be understood as 
denying their ultimate salvation, or as 
teaching that they went to. hel/, in the 
English sense of the word. The paradise 
into which Christ and the thief went on 
the day of their death, was evidently 
in hades. In the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, we perceive that Abraham, 
though he was in the same world with 
the tormented sinner, was in a very dif- 
ferent region of that world, and ina very 
different state. 

The Bible almost uniformly characteri- 
zes the condition of the inhabitants of 
hades, as a state of sleep. See Dan. 12: 2, 
1 Cor. 15: 51, &e. It is not to be in- 
ferred from this, that they are in a state 
of literal dormancy or unconsciousness, 
for we have positive evidence to the con- 
trary. The meaning is, that asa person, 
in ordinary sleep, is withdrawn from the 
world of sense, and exercises his con- 
sciousness and activity, so far as he has 
any, inan inward subjective sphere, so 
the dead are withdrawn from the materi- 
al world, and exercise their consciousness 
and activity in a sphere, which, with ref- 
erence to the material world, is inward 
and subjective. They are in the soul of 
the universe, instead of the body. Their 
operation on the surface ceases at death. 
Their sleep is opposed to the visible ac- 
tivity of this world, and opposed to the 
perfect activity of the final resurrection. 
Christ, as well as the rest of the dead, 
may be said to have been asleep while he 
was in hades, His actiyity in this world 
ceased, But when he arose out of hades 
and ascended to the Father, he assumed 
the government of heaven and earth, 
i. e., entered upon a career of activity in 
both an inward and an outward sphere. 
So the saints, while they are in hades, 
are asleep as being confined to an inward 
sphere; but when they come forth into 
the resurrection, they become active 
again in the outward as well as the in- 
ward world. 

They are said to ‘sleep in the dust of 
the earth, because their abode, happy 
though it be, is not in heaven, but in 
hades, which is the inner region of the 
world of matter, and accordingly is called 
‘the lower parts of the earth, (Eph. 4: 
9,) and ‘the heart of the earth, Matt. 
12: 40. It is in this sense also that they 
are said to be in their ‘graves.’ John 5: 28. 

Now we hold with the Swedenborgians 
and modern spiritualists generally, that 
the resurrection has nothing to do with 
corrupted material bodies, and that the 
dead enter into hades and exist there in 
those spiritual bodies which are to be 
raised, But is this the resurrection ? 
Is the mere possession of spiritual bodies,or 
the disengagement of those bodies from 
their earthly tenements, or the mere natu- 
ral vitality of those bodies without refer- 
ence to the quickening of God, or to the 


sphere in which they exist, to be consider- 
ed a rising from the dead ? We say, No. 
The inner body may be conceived to enter 
a state at death, not a whit more favora- 
ble to its vitality than the atmosphere 
of this world. The quickening of the 
seed depends not upon its own capability 
of germinating, but on the soil and at- 
mosphere into which it falls, on the sun- 
shine and rain which are sent upon it. 
All the evidence we have on the subject 
goes to prove that hades is no more fa- 
vorable to the quickening of spiritual 
bodies, than this world, Mortality and 
hades aré classed together in the Bible 
as twin-states, equally remote from the 
world of resurrection life. All the in- 
habitants of hades, the wicked as well as 
the righteous, are alive, have consciousness 
and activity, and in this sense are in a 
resurrection. They are not dead in the 
Saddueean sense of non-existence. The 
righteous in hades doubtless have a degree 
of ‘spiritual life, corresponding to that of 
the saints in this world under the Jewish 
dispensation, and in their condition are 
raised far above the wicked. In this 
special sense they may be said to be ina 
resurrection, i. e. they are raised up from 
the miserable state of those in Gehenna. 
Christ evidently had this kind of anastasis 
in view when he proposed Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob to the Sadducees as instances 
of a resurrection. They might be said to 
be in @ resurrection, just as believers in 
this world are, but not in THE resurrection. 

What then is tux resurrection? We 
may find an answer to this question by 
tracing the process of Christ’s rising.— 
When he died, his spiritual body was dis- 
engaged from its material tenement, and 
he entered hades. He was in ‘the heart 
of the earth’ three days. Now, according 
to the Swedenborgians and spiritualists, 
he rose from the dead as soon as he died, 
and was in the true resurrection during 
those three days! Is this the Bible ac- 
count? Not at all. After three days 
hades gave him up, ‘ because it was not 
possible that he should be holden of it.’ 
Here commenced his. resurrection, The 
first step of his ascent was a rising out of 
that world where Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob were—nay, out of paradise itself, 
for that is a part of hades! This was 
not a mere disengagement of his spiritual 
body from its earthly vehicle, but a change 
of worlds, a disengagement of his spirit- 
ual body and his soul from the place 
where men ‘sleep in the dust of the 
earth.’ The process did not end here.— 
He had ascended out of hades and had 
got its key. But he had returned to his 
material body, and to the sphere in which 
it dwelt, i. e. to mortality. It remained 
for him to burst the barriers of this world 
and ascend to the Father. The life which 
hades could not hold, was strong enough 
to change his material body and assimi- 
late it to the spiritual, as was proved by 
his assuming invisibility and entering 
apartments whose doors were shut, at will. 
Finally earth could not hold him, and he 
ascended to the bosom of God. We 
judge that this was the order in which he 
obtained the command of the two great 
enclosures, from the peculiar phraseology 
of Rom. 14; 9. ‘Christ both died and 
rose, and revived, [i. e. lived again,] that 
he might be Lord both of the dead and 
the living.’ Asit was his death that gave 
him the command of the dead, so it ap- 
pears from this language that it was his 
rising and living again, and not his life 
before death, that gave him the command 
of the living. The order of the words in 
Rev. 1: 18, favors the same view: ‘I am 
he that liveth, and was dead, &c.; and 
have the keys of hades and of death.’— 





Hades stands first. So in 1 Thess. 4: 16, 
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the power of his resurrection takes effect 
first on the dead and then on the living. 

Now the reader will observe, that this 
sttipendous transaction wasnot a mere sub- 
jective change, a development of Christ’s 
unlividual vitality according to the ordi- 
nary laws of germination. Here is a trans- 
lation, first from hades to this world, and 
then from this world to the presence of 
God—a vast change of condition as well as 
ot vitality. ‘The scriptures constantly as- 
eribe it not to any natural law, but to the 
‘mighty power of God.’ This is a speci- 
men of the universal resurrection which 
goes before the judgment. Hades and 
mortality gave up ‘many’ of their dead at 
the Second Coming of Christ; and shall 
give up all their dead at the voice of the 
seventh trumpet. See Rev. 20: 12, 13. 

We may facilitate our conceptions of 
the resurrection which is to result from 
the resurrection of Christ, and of its dis- 
tinction from all previous partial anasta- 
ses, by an illustration. Suppose hades 
and mortality to be two apartments on 
the same floor of a house. Heaven, or 
the place of God’s presence, is the story 
above. Now the resurrection is not a 
transit from one of the lower apartments 
to the other, even though that is made 
miraculously, as in the case of Enoch and 
Elijah: nor is it a return to one of these 
apartments, after having left it, as in the 
case of Lazarus: but it is an ascent from 
both of them to the upper story, which 
never took place until Christ—‘the first- 
born from the dead’—led the way. 








Lutuer’s Sappatu.—A German never under- 
stands our mode of observing the Sabbath. It 
seems to him an utter change from the old idea of 
the day—a day set apart as a religious festival.— 
He holds that:to be gloomy, unsocial, or averse to 
enjoying nature on that day, is not only contrary 
to the old Jewish custom, which he does not con- 
sider binding, but opposed to the Christian event 
commemorated in it; an event beyond all others 
joyous to the believer. There is nothing with 
Germans who have visited England, which they 
look back upon with such utter gloom and aver- 
sion, as the aspects they gained of the ‘ English 
Sabbath,’ as they call it. One half of a city with 
sour faces, shutting itself up in churches and 
houses on that day, aad the other half sunk in the 
lowest brutality. Their object, as they will tell 
you, is tomake the day one of worship and prac- 
tical benevolence, and at the same time of religious 
sociality. hey take long walks in the afternoon 
and evening, urging that it is unnatural to confine 
oneself to’ the house so closely a whole day ; and 
that to a religious mind, nothing is so conducive 
to.good thoughts, as a free movement among the 
beautiful things God has made... . . These are 
the views of the religious community.—Brace’s 
Home Life in Germany. 





TRANSMIGRATION.—The iterated question, how 
people live in New York, will find an answer, at 
last, in the fact that everything is saved—every- 
thing, in its widest aeceptation. You throw 
down an envelop of an did letter, or “the remain- 
der” of a half-burned cigar-lighter. It is trodden 
under foot, soiled, but not lost. Presently there 
comes along a man, a woman, or a child, “hooks” 
it out of the filth, deposits it ina bag, and goes on 
with the precious treasure. Who can tell what 
wonderful machines are busy to-day, masticating 
to pulp again those same fragments, or what plos- 
sy area for thought may not be “ extended” thence 
to-morrow? What politician shall grow patriotic 
—what poet “find himself famous” thereon, no- 
body can tell. The wind flutters off a loose rag 
from a beggar, bears the odious thing a little way 
on its pure pinion, and lets it fall to its level again 
—the gutter: and there it lies, but not long. An 
old woman discovers it, flings it into her basket, 
where are more akin to it, and hobbles on her way. 
Next month you may admire some exquisite fab- 
ric. It is only that'rag in disguise! A pailfull of 
sand is worth money’; a shovelfull of mud is good; 
filth unimaginable has a price; trash the utter- 
most finds a market without. going to the “Cowes.” 
The clippings from your whiskers—if you wear 
them—are worth something; anything you would 
naturally throw away, is “thankfully received.” 
There’s a mouth, and not a pig’s either, for that 
potato-paring, and many a simalar apparatus 
waters for the melon-rind you have just cast away. 
Those decayed lemons heaped in the gutter, that 
you hold your nose at, may suffer.a change “ into 
something rich and strange,” that you will drink 
nextsummer. Whoknows? Even the old bones 
of departed sheep and beeves that will never “come 
under” again, are carefully gathered from alley 
and street, and by-and-by will figure on somebody's 
waistcoat, glittering and glorious, under the name 
of buttons ; or else ground to dust, become the 
magical powder that shall quicken the pulses in 
the cold bosom of Mother Earth, till it glows 
with the floral thoughts of Summer, or heaves 
with the swells of the Harvest. And thus it is, 
that in the great City, the transmigration of the 
meanest into the most beautiful is daily and hour- 
ly effected.— WV. Y. Tribune, Aug. 25th. 


as We learn that Col. Fremont left Wash- 
ington yesterday to commence his exploration of 
the country between the Mississippi and the Pa- 
cific, especially in the Rocky Mountains and Sierra 
Nevada. He proceeds to the Missouri frontier, 
and will go over the route which he proposed in 
1848—49, when he was stopped by the deep snows. 
Believing ina practicable pass through the Moun- 
tains, and a good route that way, he means to solve 
the question to his own satisfaction. For that 
purpose he proposes to make a double expedition, 
one in the autumn and one in the winler—going 
out, before the snows fall, to see the face of the 
country, and returning after the snows, and in 
them, to ascertain their depth and prevalence. He 
deems a winter exploration necessary, and proposes 
to be again at the head of the Del Norte at the same 
season that his progress was impeded there in 1848 
—49. We understand that in making this ex- 
pedition Col. Fremont has no connection with the 
Government, or with any company, and that he 
takes with him an escort of Indians and moun- 
tain men.—National Intelligencer, Aug. 24th. 
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BROOKLYN, AUG. 27, 1853. 
The Spirits and the Philosophers. 


The following is from an, editorial in the Scien- 
tific American of the present week, on Table Mo- 
ving, Spirit Rappings, &c. 

“We do not believe that a disembodied spirit 
has the least power to operate matter ; if it has, 
then the responsibility of living men must be 
greatly circumscribed, especially if a spirit gets 
into a steam boiler; it might explode the boiler, 
and wrongfully we might blame the engineer for 
carrying too much steam. ‘The ridiculous stuff 
published in many papers as the doings of disem- 
bodied spirits, such as the nonsense in the Hon. 
Mr. Talmadge’s letter, about our Cato Calhoun’s 
spirit playing on an accordion, is enough to make 
fools blush for human credulity. We have never 
seen a table move without some known power 
moving it, neither do we know any thing about 
the rappings, because we have considered them 
beneath our attention. If these extraordinary 
things, however, are in conformity with nature’s 
laws, as Judge Edmonds asserts—like the tele- 
egraph and steam-engine, about which we know 
something—we can easily be convinced of error, 
and proven to be mistaken; at present we are 
blue and buff skeptics.” 

The aboye brings to view the foolish, unbeliey- 
ing spirit of the materialist and scientific philoso- 
phers, and is an instance of their infidelity to 
facts. The writer first avows his unbelief in the 
power of disembodied spirits to ‘ operate matter, 
and then comes out with the confession that he 
knows nothing about the spiritual phenomena in 
question. Such a position, we think, must destroy 
confidence in his honesty as a teacher of a scien- 
tific truth” One of the first axioms of science is, 
never to form an opinion or decide on any subject, 
until you have given it a thorough and satisfactory 
examination; but here is a man so puffed up with 
knowledge, and so intensely ‘scientific,’ according 
to his own conceit, that he is absolved from all 
reliance on ordinary methods of determining the 
merits of any new phenomenon, and can at once 
pronounce decisive judgment upon it ‘without the 
least examination, especially if it is, as in the case 
of the spirit rappings, beneath his attention.— 
Surely, he has discovered some ‘royal road’ to 
knowledge and infallibility: Euclid is at fault. 
For a long time the Scientific American has been 
croaking about the Ericsson, prophesying the total 
failure of the whole hot-air enterprise. This may 
be a true conclusion, but what reliance can we 
place on any of its arguments, if they are based 
on such foundations as are shown in this instance? 
How do we know that this journal has ever given 
the subject a thorough examination? or that its 
prophesy ings are not the result of a blind and will- 
ful unbelief, such as is openly avowed in the above 
instance in regard to the rappings? With an ex- 
ample of such a flimsy way of dealing with things 
in its columns, we do not see how any eonfidence 
can be placed in its statements. 

However, so far as the spirit rappings, &c., are 
concerned, we may take the Scientific American 
as the mouth-piece'of the great class of scientific 
men, to whom matter and the ‘natural laws’ are 
the only things worthy of attention. These phe- 
nomena are perplexing and inexplicable to them; 
there is an agent at work with which they are 
unacquainted—that baffles -their powers of re- 
search, and that has not been dreamed of in their 
philosophy. Effects are produced before their 
eyes—strange, unaccountable, mysterious: ordi- 
nary methods of philosophical examination fail-to 
reveal their cause. Even electricity, the dernier 
resort in matters of difficulty, fails here. Unde- 
finable, and eluding all their powers of scientific 
discovery, rather than admit facts that they can- 
not explain, they resort to ridicule and denounce 
the whole as a humbug, nonsense, &c. If it was 





like the telegraph or steam-engine—something 


that could be handled and governed, then they 
would recognize it, but until it is proved to be so, 
they are ‘blue and buff skeptics.’ 

The denial of the power of disembodied spirits 
to operate matter, is equivalent to denying that 
spirit can act at all, or even has an existence ; and 





hence to asserting that man is nothing more than 
a material organization, and life the mere play of 


that organization. This can be proved by irre- 


|sistible induction, to any one who is capable of 


reasoning. But we believe in the Bible philoso- 
phy that man is‘a living soul;’? and we know 
from the Bible, that the soul can exist indepen- 
dent of the body. And we know further, that 
the soul or spirit of man is a real, substantial af- 
fair—a living being, and that it acts upon matter. 
In the embodied state it acts upon the body, 
moves it—moves all its parts, limbs, sinews and 
muscles. The human body, ofitself, does not act, 
has not the power to act, being mere matter, ex- 
cept as it is acted upon by this interior tenant 
—the soul. 

Let us examine the operations of the soul upon 
the body. The body is moved; what moves it ? 
It was at rest, and ‘the first law of Science” says 
our philosopher, ‘is, that no body at rest has 
This law applies to 
But now 


power to move of itself.’ 
man’s body, independent of the soul, 
the body is moved—trace the operation from its 
outward to its interior processes. The muscles 
move the bone; the cords move the muscles; 
and the nerves move the cords; but what moves 
the nerves ? what is the primal power that moves 
the whole? “Ever as we go backward toward 
“it,” in the language of Harper’s Magazine, * the 
“apparatus seems to grow weaker and weaker, un- 
“til we find at last this strong machinery all pro- 
“pelled by a force proceeding from, and residing 
“in, and acting through, the least firm, the least 
“ cohesive, the least tenacious, the least resisting 
“parts of the human frame. It is very much the 
“ same asif the boiler ofa steam-engine were made 
“ of paper, and its piston of lath, whilst its paddles 
“were ofthe hardest iron. The last matter in the 
“human frame—we mean the last matter on this 
“side spirit, that we can reach by our senses or 
* our microscopes—is the weakest ofall, or has the 
“Jeast mechanical resistance; and yet here it is 
“ that we find going on that wonderful exertion of 
“strength that lifts and moves, not only the most 
“ outward resisting weight, but all the machinery 
“ of flesh and bones that comes between the cause 
“and the remote effect.” What is the power lying 
far back here behind all this machinery, that 
moves it? We can answer that it is the soul— 
the ‘spirit that is in man;’? and its own motion 
was self-originated, and could have been withheld. 
And we here see that the soul touches the body, 
and acts, through its most refined tissues, its 
weakest parts; and yet its power how great! 
Well, as the soul can produce these effects upon 
a body fitted to it, and surrounding it in all its 
parts in organic harmony, and act thus powerfully 
through it—and as it can exist independent of 
that body—can it not operate on other bodies that 
are not fitted for entering into close or interior 
union with it? Can it not exercise an external 
force upon them, and move them? ‘True, it is 
divested of its gross material body—the com- 
plicated machine through which it acted upon 
matter—but it still retains all its inherent pow- 
ers and properties—its power of self-origina- 
ted motion, will, &c. And, as we said above, the 
soul or spirit of man is a real, substantial, organ- 
ized being ; and possessing the power to will and 
act, it must have power to operate upon whatever 
matter it comes in contact with. No matter how 
etherealized or imponderable a substance it is, it is 
capable of exerting an influence upon other sub- 
stances. Electricity is one of the most attenuated 
forms of matter, and yet it is the most powerful 
agent in the natural world, producing tremendous 
effects. So with the disembodied spirit, though 
it may not be cognizable to our external senses, 
yet it can act—act upon matter, and produce cor- 
responding results. T 





‘Science vs. Lightning. 

Our readers will remember an account which 
we published some weeks ago, of the lightning 
striking a house in Newark that was protected by 
a lightning-rod, constructed and arranged ‘in the 
most approved manner.’ This stain on the es- 
cutcheon of science was shortly after removed by 
a statement in the Newark papers, on the author- 
ity of some wise man who had attended to the 
facts, that the lightning in this case, contrary to 
its almost uniform custom, came up from the 
earth, instead of coming down from the clouds; 
and of course, having no scientific point to aim at 





from below, attacked the house promiscuously.— 


— a — — — 


The propounder of this explanation professed to 
have discovered plain proofs (in the direction as- 
sumed by splinters, and other indications.) of the 
truth of his hypothesis. 

So the matter rested—but not long. In the 
Tribune of to-day, E. Merriam, a philosopher and 
lightning-rod-maker, after personal inspection of 
the phenomena in the case, explodes the theory 
of underground lightning, and attributes the mis- 
take made by the descending fluid to the fact that 
the lightning-rod was covered with a coat of 
white paint. He says: 

“The house is surmounted by a cupola. The 
rod extends more than two feet above the cupo- 
la, and has several points, all of which are cov- 
ered with a thick coating of white paint! The 
rod is also covered with a thick coating of paint 
until it reaches the roof, and from this point to 
where it rises in a curve to pass over the eave- 
trough, it is wholly free from paint. From a lit- 
tle above the eave-trough to the ground the rod 
has a thick and hard coat of paint upon it. * * 

The lightning descended directly from the 

cloud, accompanied by a heavy clap of thun- 
der, to that portion of the rod on the roof which 
is unpainted, and followed it until it reached the 
paint ; here it left the rod and followed the nails 
of the shingles, &c., &e. * sé od . 
I have examined many painted lightning rods, on 
buildings struck by lightning, and have never 
known a painted rod to perform any of the duties 
of aconductor. In the examination of the steam- 
boat Suffolk, struck by lightning when off Fort 
Hamilton, July 18, 1848, I found that the lightning. 
passed from the flag-staff along a horizontal wood- 
en bearing to the awning, ripping the awning like 
as if it had been cut with a knife, but refused to 
descend the iron rods, painted white, that support- 
ed the wooden bar on which the awning rested.” 


While we confess that our minds are somewhat 
confused by the clashing of the observing witness- 
es and scientific authorities in this case, and we 
hardly know whether to believe in the under- 
ground theory, or the white-paint theory, or both, 
or neither, it is still a satisfaction to reflect that 
if the white-paint theory shall prove to be true, a 
new and very simple and sure method of protect- 
ing houses from lightning has at length been dis- 
covered, which must supersede the old lightning- 
rod. Ifthunderbolts avoid white paint with such 
intense aversion as to shoot by a long, upright 
reach of an iron rod, because it was painted, at- 
tacking it at a point below, where it happened not 
to be painted, and leaving it again, on reaching 
another painted section of it, what more can be 
needed to entirely secure any house from lightning. 
than o cover it, roof and all, with a coat of white 
paint? Thismethod, which may be called the 
Merriam discovery, will certainly be simpler and 
cheaper, if no better, than the Franklin method, 
now in use under doubts and difficulties. In fact, 
we do not see but that our city roofs, covered as 
they are with metal, would be lightning-proof, if 
they were only coated with white paint. Indeed, 
if the color of the paint is not essential, they are 
already safe. 





Combination Types. 

We have used Tobitt’s system of Combination 
Types since last May, and like it well,—it is truly 
a valuable improvement. All the type-setters 
speak of the increased convenience and speed that 
is attained under the new system. The following 
is a list of Tobitt’s combinations—i. e., of words 
and parts of words that are cast in one type, and 
for which his cases are arranged :— 








the it at ed 
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To these, we have recently added the following 
for our convenience :— 

Christ | spir | ion |] for 

These four latter combinations, taken together, 
occurred in the last No. of the Circular about 300 
times, requiring 300 “lifts; whereas on the old 
system with separate letters, they would have 
required over a thousand. The same advantage 
is had in distributing. Mr. Hacar, the type 
founder, by the curious process of electrotyping, is 
able to cast almost any combination that is de- 
sired, at a small cost. 

The words that would be selected by different 
papers, in getting up combinations for private con- 
venience, might be a ground of remark, as type- 
words of character as well as of metal. Thus the 
Circular, referring to frequency of use, finds the 
word ‘ Christ’ one of the most suitable for a type- 
word. The New-York Sun, governed by the same 
rule, proposed, as we were informed in typedom, 
to economize on the word ‘respectable, and pro- 
cure that as its leading combination. Probably 
‘money,’ or some of the terms relating to cash, 
would hit the general convenience pretty well. 





Z= Kossuth is understood to be a corres- 





pondent of the New York Times. 
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Items. 

__.. The crops in Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
are represented as excellent, and the harvests 
abundant. There seems likely to be a brisk for- 
eign demand for the surplus, as the crops are 
<hort in England and France. 

_... The Yellow Fever epidemic, which has 
peen raging at New Orleans, has reached Mobile, 
Natchez, Vicksburg, &c. At the two latter places 
it is reported to be prevailing to such an extent, 
that all the citizens who could were leaving. 

_...The Tribune is down upon Pres. Pierce 
for his anti-democracy, in allowing his coach-ser- 
yants and footmen to wear livery. 

_...A lady in New York proposes to establish 
a Printing-office in which the type-setting will be 
done by women; and is now making efforts to 
yaise the necessary capital. 

_... The Ship-canal around the Saut Ste. Marie, 
(Falls between Lakes Huron and Superior,) is 
progressing energetically. Good luck atiends the 
operations of the company. 

_...The grasshoppers are doing a large amount 
of damage to farming interests on the uplands in 
some of the central and western counties of this 
State —sweeping like a scourge over the fields— 
devouring the oats, green corn, beans, turnips, 


generally, and in some instances hardly leaving a 
green thing behind them. Mention is made of it 
by a correspondent on our last page. 

.... During the last session of the Legislature 
of this State, a Company was chartered for the 
purpose of making a Ship-canal round the Falls of 
Niagara. Power was granted to construct the ca- 
nal of sufficient size to admit vessels of 500 tuns 
burden. Lately the directors met at Niagara, and 
made such arrangements as they could for the fur- 
therance of the object before the company is or- 
ganized under the charter. 

_...A collision occurred at El Paso Del Norte, 
Mexico, on the 18th of July last, between some 
Mexican prison-guards and a party of Americans 
attempting the release of a man by the name of Ma- 
ger. This man had been imprisoned by the authori- 
ties of El Paso, in default of paying a fine of $100, 
imposed upon him for driving off cattle belonging 
to Mexicans, in retaliation for what they had sto- 
lenfrom him. The Mexicans repulsed the attack, 
killing two of the Americans, and wounding sey- 
eral others. The affair occasioned much excite- 
ment, and it was feared might lead to further 
difficulty. 

....By late news from the Amazon, it appears 
that two steamers are already upon its waters— 
one running from Para, near the mouth, to the 


from the Rio Negro to the town of Nanto in Peru. 
The two steamboats, therefore, that were shipped 
for that river from New York last week, will 
hardly be ‘pioneers’ in its navigation. 





Tur Concussion Remepy.—The people at New 
Orleans have resorted to the practice of firing can- 
non as a sanitary measure during the prevalence 
of the fever. Four hundred discharges are made 
per day; and the idea is entertained that the 
concussion that is produced in the air, by setting 
it in motion, operates to remove the miasma. If 
they could only contrive to produce their ‘con- 
cussion’? in the spiritual atmosphere, among the 
demon-powers who constitute the disease, the 
idea would be an excellent one. We believe the 
Yellow Fever principality might be dissipated by 
afew heavy rounds of criticism. We have tried 
this sanitary method often, in cases of a tendency 
to disease arising from an infected state of the at- 
mosphere, and never knew it to fail. We could 
confidently recommend a course of thorough crit= 
cism to the sufferers at New Orleans, as better 
than firing cannon and burning tar-barrels. 

Tue InpIANs ON THE ‘ Bourson Question’ — 

The following occurs in our correspondence 
from Oneida: 

“Saturday afternoon we had a call from Jour- 
dan, an Indian who lives at the Castle, He 
brought his wife and another squaw, his cousin 
from Green Bay, This woman was a very inter- 
esting looking squaw, with beautiful soft, black 
eyes, and a refined, amiable expression. There is 
Something primitive and unsophisticated in the 
expression and manners of these women, which 
reminds one of the Bible heroines—Sarah, for in- 
Stance, when ‘she called Abraham Lord, doing 
him reverence.’ They have a quiet, affectionate, 
contented look, which makes one feel that meek- 
hess and subordination are great beautifiers of 





it may be. I asked if Mr. Eleazer Williams was 
at Green Bay. They said he arrived there about 
a week before they came away. I then asked Mr. 


story in the papers was true, &c. He said he 
thought Mr. Williams was a rogue, and the story 
was alie. He had beer acquainted with Mr. Wil- 


mother. One of Mr. Williams’ brothers, he said, 
looked more like a white man than Eleazar did: 
Eleazer was no more of a white man than he was 
—he was himself part French. He asked if Mr. 
Williams had got any thing yet; evidently suppo- 
sing that his object was to get money. He said 
the old chiefs used to say, ‘ Williams’ pocket had 
no bottom to it,’ &e. 

I sent my love to the Green Bay folks 
when they went away, for they evidently are all 
posted-up about us, and always come here when 
they visit their friends at Oneida.” 





Tue American Porrery.—We made a short 
visit on Thursday to this establishment in Jersey 
City. It isa place where for twenty years past 
have been manufactured great quantities of the 
earthen ware, white and colored, that is daily 
used in every part of this country—such as plates, 
cups and saucers, pitchers, wash-bowls, sugar- 
bowls, jars, &c. &c., of various patterns and quali- 
ties. A friend and reader of the Circular, who is 
employed in the business, and by whose invita- 
tion we called, was our guide through the build- 
ings. He first took us into a room where were 
large troughs—receptacles of “mother earth” in 
her native state, just as she is dug out of the clay- 
banks of Long Island, or of Amboy and Wood- 
bridge in N, Jersey. In one set of these troughs 
was a mixed, dark-colored clay, for making the 
coarser kind of wares; and in another a whiter 
quality, used for making the nicer kinds. By 
adding water to the mass in the troughs, and 
thoroughly stirring it, it is reduced to a thick liquid, 
and passed through a sieve into a large pan with 
afurnace underneath. Hereitis restored by heat 
to almost its former consistency ; and it is now 
ready (when cooled) for the manipulations of the 
workmen. 

In the next room that we enter, a man is fash- 
ioning the clay from the state last mentioned, in- 
to pitchers, pots, or cups, as the case may be.— 
The dexterity of the operation surprised us. He 
would take a handful of the clay, and throwing 
it on the stone that was revolving horizontally 
and rapidly before him, in less than half a min- 
ute, aided simply by his hands and a small gage, 
would fashion the plastic stuff into the form and 
size required. (A friend who accompanied us 
quoted in exclamation, Paul’s question, ‘ Hath not 
the potter power over the clay, of the same lump 
to make one vessel unto honor, and another unto 
dishonor ?’?—and we thought it could not have 
been spoken more aptly, to give one an apprecia- 
tion of its force.) This remark about dexterity 
is particularly applicable to plain and round wares. 

We next passed into a room where embossed 
pitchers and dishes of various angular shapes were 
being made. The clay for them was beat out to 
the required thickness, and then pressed into 
molds made of plaster-of-paris. We witnessed 
the molding of a handsomely embossed pitcher. 
The mold was in four pieces—two for the sides, 
one for the bottom, and one for the handle. The 
handle cannot be attached until the pitcher is suf- 
ficiently dry to be taken out of the mold; but a 
little cement of the liquid clay on the points to 
be joined tugether, is all that is necessary to make 
them adhere. 

Another room was mainly occupied with turn- 

ing-lathes for finishing off and creasing the out- 
side of the plain work first noticed. After re- 
maining in the drying room until partly hardened, 
they are fitted on blocks and placed in the lathe, 
where a sharp instrument and a skillful hand ina 
moment complete their final and exact propor- 
tions. 
But they are not yet quite finished. They need 
to be colored, baked, then glazed, and baked again, 
before they are ready for market. Any given 
color that is needed, is mixed in a liquid of clay 
and water, into which the vessel is dipped ; or if 
variegated colors are wanted, they are laid on 
with a brush, a sponge, or the hand. Pictures of 
landscapes, &c., are first printed on light paper in 
oil colors, and being applied to the wares while 
moist, are thus transferred. An ordeal of several 
days’ baking is the next thing in order; and 
whatever comes from the kiln uncracked, is now 
immersed in the liquid glazing, which, with an- 
other baking, give the wares the final and beauti- 
ful polish of completed crockery. 





woman, and appropriate to her ‘sphere,’ whatever 
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can Pottery Works ; and if we may be allowed to 
point it with a moral, we should express our re- 
| flections thus: How like clay are we, as Christ 





Jourdan what he thought of Mr. Williams, if the | finds us in our sins! and how like clay are we in 


the hands of the Potter! By the gospel-process 
of breaking, washing, sifting, and molding, we be- 
come plastic in his hands, so that he can fashion 


hams, and with his brothers, and his father and | us into vessels meet for his own use, capable of 


being tried by fire, and worthy of receiving that 


| final polish which shall constitute us forever im- 


pervious to evil, by baptism into the glory of his 
own image. 8. R. L. 





CRICKET-PLAYING.—The recent Cricket-match 
at Harlaem, between two New York Cricket-clubs; 
and one from Canada, invited as their guests, in- 
terested the writer as a display of national good- 
feeling, and of physical strength and skill. The 
game is a fine one, standing in about the same re- 
lation to other games at ball, that chess does to 
games of calculation. The contest was conductee 
with good feeling and enthusiasm, the N. Y. Club 
coming off victors. We will attempt a descrip- 
tion of the game, for the benefit of those of our 
readers who do not now understand it. It has 
two forms, ‘double wicket, and ‘single wicket ;’ 
the former was played on this occasion, as it gen- 
erally is where the parties are large enough; it is 
the more complicated, but as ‘ single wicket’ is 
essentially the same, and more easily understood; 
we will confine ourselves at present to that. 

The ground must be level, and at least two 
acres in extent. The wicket, as it is called, is 
formed of three sticks about 2} feet high, set up- 
right in the ground, at such a distance from each- 
other that the ball used cannot pass between, 
without throwing them down. ‘The ball is of 
leather, hard, and about 3 inches in diameter.— 
The batsman takes his stand by the wicket, armed 
with a bat, which is an implement something like 
the blade of an oar in shape; and the bowler, 
from a distance of 22 yards, proceeds to bow! the 
ball at the wicket, with intent to strike down 
some of the sticks; which ifhe does, the batsman 
is ‘out,’ and another takes his place. But the 
batsman intercepts the ball with his bat, striking 
it as far off as possible, no matter where; and 
then, while the fielders, of whom there are eleven, 
in different parts of the field, are catching and re- 
turning the ball. he makes as many runs as possi- 
ble between a certain spot called the byes and his 
wicket. The more runs he makes, the better for 
his game; but he must be back to his wicket at 
the return of the ball, for any player may knock 
it down with the ball in his absence, in which 
case he would: lose his post. And by expert 
fielders the ball is generally caught and thrown to 
the wicket almost instantaneously, so that it is 
only by striking it a considerable distance that he 
can make his run and get home in time to protect 
his wicket from being struck down. At its re- 
turn, the bowler takes the ball again, and does as 
before. The batsman, belonging to the opposite 
side in the match from those who manage the ball, 
when his wicket is struck down, either by the 
bowler’s ball, er by the fielders’, during a run, 
is out; also, if the ball is caught off his bat, 
that is, before it has touched the ground after 
being struck, he is out; another of his side takes 
his place, and so on, till they are all out. Then 
they in turn take the place of bowler and fielders, 
and serve the other party in the same way; and 
that party wins, whose batsmen have made the 
most runs before they were put out. On the 
present occasion, the N. ¥Y.Club made 133 runs, 
and the Canadian only 99; the victory of the for- 
mer owing chiefly to their superior bowling. _ pv. 





a= The U.S. Mail Steamship Cherokee was 
burnt at her dock in New-York, last night. The 
vessel was heavily laden, expecting to sail to-day 
for Havana, via New-Orleans. ‘The loss is esti- 
mated at half a million dollars. 





BS We find in the Syracuse Chronicle, the 
following, credited to the Madison Co. Whig: 

“The only contributors to the Fair at the 
Crystal Palace, from this county, are the Oneida 
Community. Their rustic furniture, consisting of 
sofas, settees, and chairs, made of native wood in 
their natural state, are attracting great attention 
and with reason.” 





Prof. Acasstz exults in the fact, that he 
has discovered a fish without ventral fins, in one 
of our Southern rivers. Happy is the man to 
whom s0 trifling a circumstance affords delight.— 
Home Journal. 

They have at the Crystal Palace, specimens of 
fish that breed in the Mammoth Cave, without 


any eyes 





Eos They are making houses of Papier- 
mache, in England, for exportation to Australia 





This is a brief sketch of our visit to the Ameri- 


and India. These houses, (says an English pa- 


per,) which contain from four to ten rooms each, 
can be readily taken down and re-erected within 
a period of from four to six hours. 


Guide te Spiritualists. 

John describes the Holy City, and 
then says, ‘ Without are dogs, and sorcer- 
ers, and whoremongers, and murderers.’ 
Though the gates are open, and the kings 
of the earth bring their glory into it, it 
is only within the city, according to this 
description, that there is actual salvation 
and freedom from evil. All the sphere 
without, is occupied with evil spirits— 
The line of demarcation is right at the 
walls of the city. Salvation and purity 
do not extend beyond: and the only way 
to get salvation is to bring our glory into 
that city. We are not excluded—the gates 
are open—but the idea of salvation outside 
of the walls of the city is vain, Without 
is the place for dogs and sorcerers, abom- 
inations and lies; and we should not expect 
to find there any thing else. It is a spir- 
itual city, and of course we cannot locate 
it geographically. It ‘cometh down from 
God out of heaven,’ and does not belong 
to any definite locality in this world.— 
But when a body of men occupying any 
given territory in this world, all belong to 
that city, then it will have a certain local 
existence on this earth. 





Here is a great comprehensive truth 
about the inner world, and its spheres; 
one that will settle our views in a com- 
prehensive way abont the rappings, or 
spiritual manifestations, for one thing. 
This is the position to take. It is clear that 
there is in the spiritual world a congre- 
gation of spirits—a sort of focus in which 
God is present, and in which Jesus Christ 
is the human presiding spirit, the organ- 
ization of which is made up primarily 
from the apostles and prophets and the 
144,000 from the tribes of Israel, who 
were subjects of the first resurrection ; 
and within the walls of that corporation 
the devil is overcome ; evil is cast out, 
and by some means equivalent to an im- 
passable wall, is barred out forever; ‘ there 
shall in no wise enter therein anything 
that defileth.’ Any spirit that hails from 
that focal corporation, and gives evidence 
of really belonging there, may be trusted, 
but we may be sure that all spirits out- 
side of that are under influences of evil 
and deception. And no matter what 
show of heavenly glory there may be out- 
side of that city, there is nothing that 
can be trusted. Spirits that come from 
what we may call the general depot, the 
promiscuous population of the inner- 
world, and claim nothing more, belong to 
the region where sorcerers and whore- 
mongers and liars reign—they are on the 
wrong side of the wall, and not to be 
trusted. 

If we settle that question thoroughly, 
then we see that all we have to do, and 
our only hope, is to find out a way to 
bring our interests into that city. As 
far as we belong to the nations of the 
earth, the privilege extends to us of walk- 
ing in the light of that city and bringing 
our glory into it. Let us cease to think 
of finding anything like peace and true 
happiness and heaven, outside of it, and 
turn our attention altogether to the in- 
quiry, how we shall make our way into 
that city. 

It isa great thing to get a clear idea 
of the fact that there is a spiritual focus 
in which God is present to human beings, 





that is undefiled, and secure and protec- 
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ted. “We ‘shall find it a apreery pitVideden 
to meditate on that ‘ wall, high and great.’ 
Peter says we are ‘ begotten again unto a 
lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, to an inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled, and that fa- 
deth not dway.’ Here is real estate—un- 
doubted security. Peter had in his mind 
the same thing that Paul had when he 
spoke of the joy that was set before 
Christ; and both were thinking of this 
great city. The fact that it is unde- 
filed, incorruptible, unassailable to evil, is 
signified in the statement of the height 
and strength of the wall. The attain- 
ment of citizenship there, is the hope of 
our calling—the great joy sct before us. 
We have this definite aim for our aspira- 
tions. 

The Rappers would teach us to launch 
forth into the spiritual world in general, 
and expect to find good everywhere. But 
the true view, and that which we have 
seen is the Bible view, teaches us to 
find that city, and expect nothing but 
delusion outside of it. If we are seek- 
ing to find that city by spiritual processes, 
we of course seek to know who is there ; 
whose hearts to feel after—which way 
to send our spirits. And we are able to 
get a pretty definite, concrete idea of who 
they are,—we know a good many of them 
by name, and we are sure of the spirit 
and character of the whole of them. 

We will not listen to stories about the 
character of other parts of the spirit- 
ual world—real estate is fo be found no- 
where but in that city which was founded 
by the apostles and prophets. If le- 
gions of spirits calling themselves angels, 
should come to me with stories about any 
thing else but that city, as offering chan- 
ces for eligible investment, I should laugh 
m their faces, and tell them it is all 
‘gammon. 

I remember about 15 years ago, at the 
time Texas was first becoming known, 
there were land-agents traveling all over 
the country, puffing the climate, soil, 
&c., and trying to get people to buy up 
tracts of land there. One of them put 
up at the tavern where i was boarding, 
He was a noble-looking man, and moved 
about with the air of a general. His 
whole business, however, was to expatiate 

_on the wonders of Texas. It was enter- 
taining enough to hear his exaggerations. 
I asked him whether the climate was fa- 
yorable for agricultural purposes—wheth- 
they had a plenty ofrain in Texas. He 

said they had all the rain they wanted— 
the crops never failed for drought; but it 
always rained in the night, and he never 
saw a foul day there! He said the corn 
grew so high there that he had often been 
out and shot racoons in the top of it! 
There was an immense amount of land 
sold by such fellows that probably had 
no existence except on paper. 

Now [ have no doubt at all but just 
such deceptions are being played off on 
peoplein regard to the spiritual world, 
by spirits that pretend to describe it. 
The only difficulty is this; we cannot see 
exactly what their motive is for playing 
such games. We can see that men in 
this world are under inducement to cheat 
folka with glorious descriptions of the ad- 
vantagea of the land they want to sell, 
&c. But the question is, what object can 
spirits have in such things? They do 
not make money by it as men do in this 
world who undertake such speculations. 


But if we je wearch the matter, we ‘shall find 


there are inducements inspiritual transac- 
tions equal to money inducements. Any 
one can see that without money the spiders 
are interested to weave their webs, and 
catch flies. What for? They want the 
flies blood. They have delight in preymg 
upon flies. Now, it is quite supposable that 
by the spreading of such kind of glowing 
fancies over people, enticing them to set 
their hearts on false expectations in the 
spiritual world, they may be taken in spir- 
itual webs, so that, spirit-spiders cansuck- 
their blood. It is contrary to all wis- 
dom for people who know anything about 
the cheatery that is going on in this world, 
to turn toward the spiritual world, and 
believe that all is gold that glistens.— 
There 7s real estate in the spiritual world: 
But a man must get up early, and keep 
wide awake to find it. And it won’t do 
for him to buy land on paper—city-lots 
by chart. 

In respect to getting admittance to the 
holy city we cannot determine the matter 
alone; it is for the citizens there to admit 
us and give us communication with them- 
selves. But this much we can do on our 
own responsibility in this matter; we can 
refuse all other commmnications—we can 
make up our minds that if we cannot 
have communication and inheritance in 
that city, we will not have any thing else. 
If we take that step faithfully and thor- 
oughly—set our hearts on having the true 
inheritance, and modestly wait on the 
Lord, he will give it tous, In that spir- 
it and attitude we shall not be liable to 
be deceived by those messengers that 
bring false reports. 

There is in the world a predisposition 
to feed on rumors and mere talk about 
the spiritual world, without making sure 
of the truth. There is the same tenden~ 
cy in regard to this matter that there is 
in régard to health. Experience does not 
teach people any thing. Credulity in re- 
gard to quack medicines is probably as 
great now as ever. And people that have 
been deceived a dozen times by quack 
medicines will run after something new, 
and drink it in, and allow themselves to be 
excited to new hope by an advertisement 
just as clearly false as those which cheated 
them before. They get into a habit of 
spirit which makes them enjoy being de- 
ceived for a time; and they go on again 
and again, cursing the last impostor, and 
kissing the next they meet. I think 
there are multitudes who have the same 
habit of mind in regard to trying new 
things to gratify their hope of salvation 
and heaven. There is a void, an ‘awful 
goneness’ in their souls, which needs to be 
filled up, some way or other, just as dis- 
ease wants to be relieved; and every new 
spiritualism that puts forth an advertise- 
ment, is like a new pill to them.—Home- 


Talk. 





FOR 
Faith the Best Security. 

We are experiencing a judgment in 
this region, which forcibly reminds me of 
those old Bible times and scenes; when 
the control of the affairs of the world 
was ascribed to the Maker thereof; 
when the myriads of locusts which at 
times consumed every green thing and 
brought leanness upon the nation on 
whom they were quartered, was called 
God’s army, and the infliction, God’s judg- 
ment. Instead of the locust we have the 


THE CIRCULAR. 








grasshopper, a name sometimes used as 


an Pret of insignificance; but insig- 
nificant as these creatures are individual- 
ly, when multiplied into a myriad host 
they become formidable. As we pass 
through the fields, or by the way-side, 
and see them springing from our path a 
constant drove, like the spray from the 
prow of a swift boat, they frequently pro- 
voke the expression, ‘ How thick the grass- 
hoppersare !’ But we soon become ac- 
customed to their company, and the les- 
son which God would teach us is, perhaps, 
not thought of. 


If our veneration is untouched, how- 
there is a spot which feels, for 
r our 


ever, 
it is not very uncommon to hea 
farmers expressing themselves thus:— 
‘They have damaged me from $50 to 
$100. ‘They have wasted at least 10 
bushels of oats per acre.’ And one intel- 
ligent man said, ‘Why, they are damag- | 
ing this town $25,000.’ Though these 
estimates are loosely made, the probabil- 
ity is that they are below rather than 
above the truth. These grasshopper ar- 
mies are particularly destructive to the 


oat crops, wasting them profusely by eat- 
ing off the little stem, on which the oat 
grew, thus scattering the grain. How 
much they will damage the corn is yet to 
be seen. By eating off the silk they pre- 
vent the ear from filling-out as it other- 
wise would. Some fields of potatoes have 
their leaves wholly eaten up, leaving the 
vine a naked stalk. Many fields of buck- 
wheat are destroyed totally. The weath- 
er is now cool and favorable, and the earth 
has been watered by frequent showers, so 
that their ravages are considered mostly 
past. 

We have heard it said that there never 
can be a famine in this country, as there 
used to be in the old world formerly: the 
extent and fertility of the country, and 
the facility of communication and trans- 
portation, rendering such an event impos- 
My heart rejected the atheistic 
was uttered, and with 


sible. 
idea at the time it v 
such evidence before 
of this insignificant, yet significant and 
formidable foe to vegetation, together 
with the destruction of wheat by the wee- 
and the yet unexplained mystery of 


us as the works 


vil, 
the potato disease, the human intellect 
ought to acknowledge that 
through natural means is no greater than 
the tower of Babel offered against a sec- 
ond deluge. We see that God can at 
any time send confusion into the best 
ordered system that the human mind 
We may indeed see in our 
and its rapid improvements, 
the evidences and the means of God’s 
abundant blessings, But it is not good 
to hold them independent of the Giver. 
It is far better to lean upon the promises 
and live by faith. At, Babel they built 
their refuge, in unbelief, while ‘ the bow 
of promise’ was seen in the falling rain. 
The promises to us in Christ, are more 
distinctly revealed; and even in these fall- 
ing judgments we may discern a bow of 
promise, and say with the Psalmist,— 
‘Phy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.’ 
It is good ta feel our security surer 
than any natural causes can make it; and 
where shall we find it but in God’s lov- 
ing kindness, and in establishing our 
hearts in the faith that though all flesh 
is grass, and the goodliness thereof'as the 
flower that fadeth, the Love of God en- 
dureth forever. H. N. L. 


our security 


can devise. 
broad land, 
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FROM ONEIDA. 
Oneida, August 20, 1853. 

Dear Frienps:—The articles by G. C. 
on the ‘ Money-influence,’ have so well ex. 
pressed my feelings on that subject that 
I cannot help utte ring a response, 

While returning from the Depot a day 
or two since, I was accosted by a person 
wishing for an article of merchandize, 
saying With a tone and manner that in- 
dicated he was offering the best possible 
return—‘ I will pay you with the cash? 
Inwardly I replied, ‘‘ No, Sir, you cannot 
pay me with cash; gold nor silver nor bank- 
notes will not pay a son of God for his 
service. His reward is of the kind spo- 
ken of in Col. 3: 23—24. ‘And what- 
soever ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord, 
and not unto men: knowing that of the 
Lord ye shall receive the rew ward of the i in- 
heritance; for ye serve the Lord Christ,’ 
This is the kind of reward that stimu- 
lates us to activity and fruitfulness in bu- 
siness, as well as in every thing. 
Although for the present, we are forced 
to accept and return an external equiva- 
lent, under the reign of the money prin- 
cipality; yet we look hopefully forward 
for the introduction ofa better motive into 
the world for the distribution of good 
things. I thank God for the pr ivilege of 
laboring for love, and to promote love, 
It satisfies my heart, and gives me cour- 
age, ambition and faithfulness in business, 
Love is proving itself a vastly stronger 
motive than money in business, and will 
continue to prove itself so. 


Yours truly, H. M. Warers. 


us 


FROM VERMONT. 

Cambridge Community, Aug. 21, 1853. 
Dear Frienps:—I thought you would 
be interested to know that we have fin- 
ished our haying. We have been en- 
gaged in it for about five weeks; have 
cut some 120 acres of grass, and finished 
yesterday, Aug. 20. It has been avery 
pleasant and profitable time to us all. 

The fact of our coming from different 
Jommunities, and engaging in the hay- 
field here with the same interest that we 
would at our own homes, speaks in favor 
of Communism. Here we have help from 
Brooklyn, Oneida, Newark and Putney, 
and all are alike interested. 

Since our coming together, we have been 
conscious of a growing union and attach- 
ment to each other, which more than 
compensates for all the labor done. The 
saying of Christ, ‘Seek first the kingdom 
of heaven and its righteousness, and all 
things else shall be added unto you,’ has 
been verified to us. Union with God 
and each other, has been our primary 
object, and not hayi ing, or an eager grasp 
to make or save money. The spirit of 
Communism, and a free gospel, is absorb- 


ing our attention more and more. In 
short we are finding that labor of all 


kinds, is sport or drudgery, just according 
to the spirit in which it is done. 
Yours for entire devotion to the free 


gospel. J.C. ACKLEY. 


Zo Correspondents. 


4. K.—We think our friend is already in our school, by vir- 
tue of her confession of Christ, her desire for improvement, and 
interest in the Circular. The isolated family is indeed illy adap- 
ted to seeure all the advantages of a Community organization; 
yet the preparatory, primary lessons in the school of Christ may 
be learned ander almost any cireumstances in selfish society. 
Christ is Lord of circumstances, (forall power is given unto him.) 
and he can therefore arrange them so that they shall be produc, 
tive of faith. hope, and love to those who have received his 
grace. And when the believer has proved faithful to Christ un- 
der the disadvantages of isolation, faithfulness will surely bring 
its reward in some way. We have sometimes thought that we 
might safely promise to every believer, no matter what are his 
outward circumstances, who desires to be personally eonnected 
with some higher school than isolated society, that he will have 
that desire gratified just so soon as he has learned alt the lessons 
his present circumstances are calculated to teach him. For we 
believe Christ is infinitely more interested in the progress of 
every believer thar believers are themselves, and will therefore 
see to it that no circumstances whatever shall obstruet the work 
of their improvement. G. c. 





B@~ We have received three Numbers of the Children’s Cir- 
cwar. a small sheet printed occasionally, for javenile reading, 
on the Family-press, at Oneida. 























Lerrers Recetven.—D. Wright; H. N. Leet 





Verona, Avg. 1853. 


E. G. Hawley ; Hl. Wiard; S. A. Spencer. 
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